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and these may profitably be devoted to the pre- 
paration of mathematics, which can be taken up 
at any time for a few minutes only, to better ad- 
vantage than most other studies.. In all cases 
where it is practicable the teacher should assist a 
class at once, and not each individual separately, 
thereby avoiding repetition, and saving time. 

In most Friends’ schools one day near the mid- 
dle of the week is very properly broken in upon 
by the mid-week meeting; and there are certain 
studies which should come up about once a week, 
that day, therefore, should be devoted to these 
studies ; for example, dictation, composition, lec- 
tures, map drawing, mechanical drawing and 
scripture recitations. A short lecture once a week, 
even without apparatus, will be found to interest 
and instruct quite young children much more 
than most are aware of, and will produce last- 
ing impressions upon their minds. It is a de- 
fect in many schools of even the higher grades, 
that this mode of instruction is not more gener- 
ally adopted, say once a week, all the year through. 
Tt would soon become an interesting, easy and 
profitable task even to the teacher, if set about in 
a regular manner, and made an indispensable part 
of the school duties. 

The plan here laid down is intended merely as 
an outline or nucleus around which the ingenious 
teacher may weave a system that will aid him 
greatly in the arduous duties which devolve upon 
him. Many branches, not here mentioned, can 
easily be woven into it. It is entirely practical, 
and by means of something like it large schools 
have been conducted with comparative ease by 
one teacher. I would therefore recommend its 
careful consideration to all those interested in the 
important duty of educating our youth. A. 
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this case are so momentous that he should not 
hesitate to quit that field of labor. I believe 
there are many teachers who are fully equal to 
their duties and competent in every other respect, 
yet who fail to come up to the required standard 
for want of proper system in the school room. 
They may maintain excellent order, be thoroughly 
qualified as to knowledge, and able to impart their 
knowledge, and withal hard workers, yet for want 
of thorough system and a well devised plan of 
operations, they are unable to do,half of what they 
might, did they possess these latter requisites. 
They should know when, where and how to apply 
their talents to the best advantage. A teacher 
with this knowledge, can do his whole duty with 
a school of fifty scholars, with more ease to him- 
self and them, than another who lacks it can with 
half the number. In other words, proper system 
and a good plan of operations, will do more than 
half the work. 

It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to lay 
down any definite plan that would work well in 
every case; there are so many things to be taken 
into the calculation ; as the number and age of 
the pupils, the studies designed to be pursued, Xe. 
These will all, more or less, modify any plan; but 
still a general outline can be given somewhat as 
follows, always bearing in mind that certain parts 
of the day are best adapted to certain studies and 
recitations ; also to avoid crowding many or diffi- 
cult studies upon the same pupil, to be followed 
perhaps by a /ong period of rest or even idleness. 
The morning exercises should commence with 
something that requires but little immediate pre- 
paration, perhaps with reading; and while the 
teacher and one class are thus engaged, the other 
classes should prepare those lessons which require 
but little aid from the teacher, as etymology or 
plain spelling, (which latter should never be en- 
tirely omitted by any class in any school.) By 
the time these latter were recited, a short recess 
would come in to great advantage. From this the 
pupils would re-enter the school room fresh and 
ready for mathematical exercises on the black- 
board, which should be given at least every alter- 
nate day, and to this end the school might be 
divided into two parts, which would alternate with 
t each other, allowing half the school to recite each 

in a child be “‘trained up in the way he should|day. Mental arithmetic should also claim a large 
0,” when under the influence of an incapable,|share of attention; this might follow the black- 
/Gareless and perhaps indifferent instructor? And|board exercises, and alternate with them in such 
What kind of men and women will the most pro-|a way that every pupil might have some exercise 
imising children become under such instructors, |cither in it or at the blackboard every day. Then 
Compared with what they may become under the|another recess or “‘ noon” should be given, to be 
Zample and influence of the truly qualified|followed by some light recitation and a “study.” 
acher? Certainly the difference will be as great|This “study” should immediately precede (with 
‘in the work of the woodmen, and the results|a short recess intervening) the most difficult reci- 
T more lasting and deplorable, reaching perhaps|tations of the day; for instance grammar, alter- 
future generations. nating with either philosophy, chemistry, or 
Now I believe much improvement may be made| physiology, &c., according to the advancement of 

the pupil. These, as also mathematics and the 


‘teachers themselves, and by parents also, who 
they are not quite up to the work that is re-|languages, absolutely require the assistance of the 
teacher, and to these should the “study” mainly 


red of them. ‘he man who wields an axe with 
‘unskilful arm may, if he sets about it with a|be devoted. Lastly, penmanship might close the These remarks are designed but to introduce 
1, generally become an expert. But ifateacher|day’s work. If the number of pupils does not the subjoined epistle of Thomas Ellwood, which 

exceed twenty-five to each teacher, several short|is thus alluded to in vol. 13 Friends’ Library: 


ids he cannot, let him try something else, for , 
has mistaken his calling, and the results in| intervals will often occur between the recitations, |‘‘ In 1686, Thomas Ellwood published a general 
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i For ‘*The Friend.” 
Practical Hints for the School Room. 
"When I was a lad I remember seeing two men 
hewing wood,—one an expert, the other a novice. 
Bach had felled a tree, the first making a clean, 
even stump, sufficiently cup-shaped to insure its 
early decay by retaining rain water; the other 
saying a rough, unsightly, jagged and splintered 
ncn! of his own incompetency. And now 
mmmenced the operation of lopping off the 
nehes. The first man with a single stroke would 
er large branches from the trunk, leaving a 
clean, smooth surface,—indeed he seemed only to 
look at the branch, and it would fly dissevered 
om the place where it grew, and quickly and 
meatly was the whole job done. Not so with his 
less skilful, though more powerful and equally 
industrious companion: he hacked and labored 
long at his task; stroke after stroke was dealt to 
he obstinate boughs, which seemed to spring 
yack from the axe, without being much affected 
iby the repeated blows, and the result was a rough, 
asightly, half-performed job. And why this dif- 
rence? Simply because one knew just when, 
here and how to apply his strength, and the other 
id not. One was skilled, and the other was un- 
tilled labor. This same difference we may see 
most everywhere around us. But_ nowhere are 
A 8 results more to be regretted than in the school- 
toom. The expert, skilful and conscientious 
acher is almost invaluable in a community. 


For “Tho Friend.” 

An Epistle to Friends: by Thomas Ellwood. 

It is truly painful to witness, ,that lukewarm- 
ness and indifferency are increasingly prevailing 
amongst a people—some of them in the foremost 
rank—that have been favored like to this people. 
Oh! that the Lord, in His tender mercy, would 
turn again the captivity of these by bringing into 
the littleness, the lowliness, the fear and trem- 
bling state, even of continual watchfulness and 
dependence, which characterized earlier times. 
This would preserve no less from going before 
Him, without whom we can do nothing, than from 
loitering behind when the cloud does lift from the 
tabernacle, instructing to go forward. The re- 
membrance of two correlative and very important 
truths become our fallen and fallible state: one 
the humiliating sense of our own unworthiness 
and nothingness: the other our Saviour’s infinite 
condescension and long-suffering mercy—being 
mighty to save and to deliver. His sacrifices are 
no less now than ever, “‘a broken and a contrite 
spirit ;” while his Spirit of Truth alone leadeth 
into all truth. Wait ye therefore on the Lord, 
and watch unto prayer. 


often they are made the gauge of it. How 
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Epistle to Friends, in which he endeavored, with 
affectionate earnestness, to check the tendency to 
division and declension which had then manifested 
itself in the Society; exhorting his fellow mem- 
bers to maintain a true consistency of conduct, and 
to guard against the injurious effects of a worldly 
spirit, as follows, viz: 

‘Dear Friends, unto whom the gathering arm 
of the Lord hath reached, and who have known, 
in your several measures, a being gathered thereby 
into the heavenly life, and are witnesses of the 
preserving power, by which you have been kept 
faithful to the Lord, and regardful of his honor ; 
unto you, in an especial manner, is the salutation 
of my true and tender love in the Lord; and for 
you, as for myself, are the breathings and fervent 
desires of my soul offered up, in the one Spirit, 
unto him who is your God and mine, that both 
you and I may be for ever kept in the fresh sense 
of his tender mercies and great loving kindness 
unto us, that therein our souls may cleave firmly 
unto him, and never depart from him. For, 
friends it is a trying day, a day of great difficulty 
and danger, wherein the enemy is at work, and 
very busy, setting his snares on every side, and 
spreading his temptations on every hand; and 
some, alas ! have entered thereinto, and are caught 
and held therein, for whom my soul in secret 
mourns. 

‘“‘ And truly, friends, a great weight hath been 
upon my spirit for many days, and my mind hath 
been deeply exercised, in the sense I have of the 
enemy’s prevailing by one bait or other, to un- 
settle the minds of some, unto whom the arm of 
the Lord had reached, and in some measure 
gathered to a resting place; but not abiding in 
that pure light, by which they were at first visited, 
and to which they were at first turned, the under- 
standing hath been veiled again; the eye, which 
was once in some measure opened, hath the God 
of this world insensibly blinded again, and dark- 
ness is come over them, to that degree, that they 
ean now contentedly take up again, what in the 
day of their convincement, and in the time cf their 
true tenderness, they cast off as a burden too heavy 
to be borne. O my friends! this hath been the 
enemy’s work; therefore it greatly behoves all to 
watch against him; for it hath been for want of 
watchfulness, that he hath got entrance into any. 
For, when the mind hath been from off the true 
watch, in a secure and careless state, then hath 
he secretly wrought, and presented his fair baits, 
his allurements or enticements by pleasure or pro- 
fit, to catch the unwary mind. And hence it hath 
come to pass, that some, who have come out fairly, 
and begun well, and have seemed in good earnest 
to set their hands to God’s plough, have looked 
back, and been weary of the yoke of Christ, and 
have either lusted after the flesh pots of Egypt 
again, or turned aside into some by-path or crooked 
way in the wilderness, and thereby fallen short of 
the promised good land. 

“But you, my dear friends, in whom the word 
of life abides, and who abide in the virtue and 
savor thereof, ye know the wiles of the enemy, 
and the power which subdues him, and the Rock 
in which the preservation and safety is. So that 
I write not these things unto you, because ye 
know them not; but the end of my thus writing 
is, to stir up the pure mind in all upon whom the 
name of the Lord is called, that we all may be 
provoked to watchfulness against the workings of 
the wicked one. Therefore, dear friends, hear, I 
beseech you, the word of exhortation, though 
from one that is little and low, and through mercy 
sensible of it, and who hath not been accustomed 
to appear after this manner; but the wind, ye 
know, bloweth where it listeth. 
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“ Friends, call to mind the former times, and| 


remember the days that are past and gone, when 
the day of the Lord first dawned unto you, and 
his power seized upon you. Ye know how weighty 
and retired the spirits of Friends then were; how 
grave and solid their deportment and carriage ; 
how few and savory their words, tending to edify 
the. hearers; how great a fear and backwardness 
was in them, to enter into familiarity with the 
world’s people. O friends! that was a good day, 
and that was a safe state; for fear begets watch- 
fulness, and watchfulness is a means to prevent 
danger. Therefore, all Friends, keep in the holy 
fear, and therein watch against the enemy, that 
he entangle you not, nor hurt your spirits by a too 
near familiarity, and intimate conversing with the 
people of the world; for therein, I assure you, lies 
a snare. 

‘For though it be both lawful and necessary, 
and in some cases also useful and serviceable to 
the Truth, to converse with them that are with- 
out; yet if any Friend should adventure in a frank 
and free mind, beyond the limits of the pure fear, 
to entertain familiarity with the world’s people, 
the spirit of the world in them will seek an en- 
trance; and, if not diligently watched against, 
will also get an entrance, and bring a burt and a 
loss upon him or them into whom it so gets. For 
being once entered, it will insensibly work, and 
dispose the mind to a condescension to and com- 
pliance with the people of the world it converses 
with, first in one thing, then in another ; in words, 
in behaviour, &c., little things in appearance, but 
great in consequence, till at length an indifferency 
gets up in the mind, and the testimony of Truth 
by degrees is let fall. But while the pure fear, 
is kept to and dwelt in, the watch is always set, 
the spirit is retired and weighty, and an holy 
awfulness rests upon “the mind, which renders 
such converse both safe to the Friends, and more 
serviceable to them they converse withal. 

“ And, Friends, not only in your conversing 
with the world’s people, but in all your conversa- 
tion and course of life, watch against the spirit of 
the world; for it lies near to tempt, and to draw 
out the mind, and to lead back into the world 
again. You know, Friends, that at the first, when 
the visiting arm of the Lord reached to us, he led 
us out of the world’s ways, manners, customs, and 
fashions ; and a close testimony, both in word and 
practice, was borne against them. But how hath 
this testimony been kept up, and kept to, by all 
who have since made profession of the Truth! 
Ah! bow hath the enemy, for want of watchful- 
ness, stolen in upon too many, and led out their 
minds from that which did at first convince them, 
into a. liberty beyond the cross of Christ Jesus ! 
and in that liberty they have run into the world’s 
fashions, which the worldly spirit continually in- 
vents to feed the vain and airy minds withal, that 
they may not come to gravity and solidity. 

“Thence it hath come to pass, that there is 
scarcely a new fashion come up, or a fantastic cut 
invented, but some one or other, that professes 
Truth, is ready with the foremost to run into it. 
Ah, friends! the world sees this, and smiles, and 
points the finger at it. And this is both a hurt 
to the particular, and a reproach to the general. 
Therefore, Oh! let the lot be cast; let search be 
made by every one, and let every one examine 
himself, that this Achan, with his Babylonish 
garment, may be found and cast out; for indeed 
he is a troubler of Israel.” 

(To be continued.) 


We ought no more to let the world take pos- 
session of our mind during life, than at the hour 
of death. 


The Valley of the Jordan. 

The Saturday Review, in an article on “T 
tram’s Natural History of the Bible,” makes 
following interesting observations : 

“ What may be called the key to the wh 
scheme of life which is peculiarly characteris 
of Palestine ig the ‘Ghor’ or Jordan Valley. 
see here a deep chink or ravine ploughed dé 
down into the bowels of the land, which separe 
Western Palestine from the country east of Jord 
and collects into itself the rainfall from the h 
lands and hills on either side :— 

‘From the rise of that mysterious river, in 
rocks of the Anti-Lebanon, the valley stead 
deepens. It pauses awhile in the high Lake 
Merom, the modern Huleh, just south of Herm 
and below the city of Laish or Dan, not far fr 
the later Caesarea Phillippi, where it collects i 
wide basin the contributions of many afflue 
Thence it descends rapidly to the second haltix 
place in its career, the Sea of Galilee, linked f 
ever with our holiest memories. Deepening s 
as it proceeds, the river breaks from the southe 
end of the lake to enter on the third stage of 
existence, plunging in astrangely tortuous cour 
with windings so infinitely multiplied that it 
creases a distance of 60 miles to 200, while ca 
fined within the narrow trench of its ower terrac 
rarely more than two miles wide, which form t 
edge of the Ghor, or ‘Plain of Jordan’ of t 
Jews. ‘The upper terraces reach back for seve 
miles to the enclosing hills. At length, as t 
valley deepens, the Jordan becomes, in the De 
Sea, a long pool, forty-two miles long, and fra 
twelve to sixteen wide, 1,292 feet below the lev 
of the sea, the deepest depression on the earth 
surface. It is this deep furrow which has caus 
the marvellous variety of climate, products, a 
scenery which are the characteristics of the lan 
and has for many centuries separated the histo 
and fortunes of the country on this side, and 
that on the other side Jordan. The Jordan 
unique among rivers in its origin, its lonely cours 
and its gloomy termination. . 

“‘ What the Nile is to Egypt this singular riy 
is to the land of Judawa—a ‘sparkling serpe 
writhing in a barren desert, with only here ar 
there an oasis of deepest green.’ Unlike the Ni 
however, it draws its tribute from countless ri 
durivg its course, and yet never yields up its b 
den to the sea. There is no more curious phen 
menon in physical geography than that chror 
balance between the acquisitions of the Jord 
and the evaporation from its surface which kee 
the Dead Sea at so unvarying a level. Su¢ 
variations as are traceable belong at least to dista 
and prehistoric times. It is, however, the ame 
ing variety which exists in the superficial chara 
ter of the narrow region of Palestine that stam 
the country as unique in the whole compass 
geography, and tends to explain the hold it h 
succeeded in maintaining over the minds ar 
feelings of the most widely contrasted races 
men. As Dean Stanley has effectively point 
out, it presents on its very face a kind of epiton 
of the natural features of well-nigh every countr 
It thus seems made to furnish the ‘ natural theat 
of a liistory and a literature which were destin 
to spread among nations familiar to the mc 
varied climates and imagery.’ Within aspace 1 
wider than Wales, nature has here presented t! 
aspects of a tropical, an Hastern, and almost 
Northern climate—of waving corn and desert sar 
and rock, of pasture and forest; the life of a rovil 
Bedouin tribe contrasted with that of an agrict 
tural people and of seafaring cities. On the se 
coast we find maritime plains of surpassing ric 
ness, where frost is unknown, and where 
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rought. In the hill country, instead of the corn 
ims of the plain, the terraced slopes had, in their 
Iden age, their staple growth in the vine, the 
sie and the olive. Here it was that the great 
ass of the population gradually formed their 
e. In the earliest historical period, the days 
the patriarchs, as Tristram reminds us, these 
srraces were not yet formed, but the primeval 
prests still covered the hills, affording covert to 
ae wild beasts, and modifying the temperature of 
aeair. During the Israelitish period these forests 
ave way by degrees to the artificial culture of the 
mrraces. The olive formed the chief delight and 
realth of these teeming gardens, but it has since 
ll but disappeared under the desolating breath 
f war and anarchy that has swept the land since 
he Roman period. Under the pressure of main- 
aining a dense population, the country has also 
come bare of wood. Where now are the forest 
f Hamath and the wood of Ziph? the lair of the 
ql and the covert of the bear, even on the naked 
ills of Benjamin? Where is Kirjath-Jearim, 
he ‘city of forests?’ As late as the Crusades we 
year of a pine wood on the hills between Jerusa- 
em and Bethlehem. ‘ Now it would be no difficult 
ask to count the trees in Western Palestine.’ On 
Yarmel the few patriarchal cedars that survive 
eem doomed to fall speedily under the axe of the 
furk. Hvyen the ancient glories of Lebanon are 
ply kept up by scanty groups. In the Lebanon 
alleys the mulberry and the silkworm have in 
odern times replaced the ancient culture of the 
and of Israel. On the higher grounds, as upon 
rmon, the fruits, flowers, and plants, are of an 
pine character ; and the bear still lingers among 
rocks. In the plain of Gennesaret, and in 
the seething marshes of the Huleh (Merom,) 
ly in the course of the Jordan, we find acres of 
apyrus, which is now wholly extinct in Egypt. 
fhe palm still waves richly along the river’s 
yourse as in the days of Josephus, and the thorny 
| nubk’ or jujube (Zizyphus spina-christi,) a tropi- 
al tree, the oleander, and the tamarisk, fringe 
ihe streamlets and the river banks. As we reach 
e tropical basin of the Dead Sea, these products 
jeemed gathered into five separate oases—the 
dlains of Shittim and of Jericho, the little bay of 
ngedi, the Wady-Zuweirah and the Ghor-es- 
fieh, the ancient waters of Nimrim. Here in 
nid-winter the temperature ranges from 60° to 
30°, the corn is ripe in March, melons ripen in 
nter, and indigo is largely cultivated. The 
oirds, Tristram remarks, in these favored regions 
e largely tropical, being Indian or Equatorial 
African in type. ‘The Indian collared turtle 
Turtur risorius) mixes with the common turtle- 
love throughout the year. Many birds altogether 
known elsewhere also haunt the Dead Sea; 
lamong them a night-jar, a peculiar sparrow, and 
grakle, while a beautiful little suo-bird, or Nec- 
larinia, often mistaken for a humming-bird, flits 
mong the shrubs. ‘The butterflies, too, resemble 
those of Nubia and Abyssinia rather than those 
of the upper country. Such are the vast differ- 
ses wrought in this narrow strip of country by 
easily traceable causes. There is the ever-encir- 
sling desert on the one side, and on the other the 
sternal freshness of the sea; the hot winds or 
rocco, the ‘ east wind of scripture,’ and the cold 
eezes from the summits where the Highest gave 
now like wool,’ and ‘scattereth the hoar frost 
like ashes,’ and ‘ casteth forth his ice like morsels.’ 


ithe land, from the Jordan Valley (sunk 1,300 
slow the sea line) to the maritime plain, 


ndant drainage from the hills, with the copious|the sea, up to the northern peaks 12,000 feet 
ns and dews from heaven, precludes all risk of| high, covered with perpetual snow.” 


of consistent members of the Society of Friends, 
were waiting at a passenger depot in one of our 
large cities, for the time of departure of the train, 
they were accosted by a stranger, who informed 
them that he was a minister among the Metho- 
dists, though there did not seem anything about 
him, to indicate to a casual observer that such 
was his position. 
care of Friends in maintaining a christian siw- 
plicity in dress, and lamented the change which 
had taken place among his own people in that re- 
spect. 
among the Methodists might be distinguished 
from a mere man of the world by his plain and 
simple appearance, but he thought they had be- 
come ashamed to bear this mark of distinction, 
which had been an open testimony of their alle- 
giance to the cause of religion. 
little difference to be seen between those who 
were members of a religious society and those who 
were not. 


some of “our own members—and in connection 


tbove all is the enormous difference in level of| for its cage, 
feet| rience teaches him t 
and!reaching the cage, in time to prevent bump 


4 ence to the highland centre 1,500 feet above'and he hops through the door in triumph. The 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Bearing Testimony. 
As two individuals, whose appearance was that 


He spoke approvingly of the 


In former times, a professor of religion 


Now there was 


Do not these remarks contain a useful hint to 


with them, may we not profitably remember the 
caution given by our Saviour to those who are 
ashamed of Him before men? 


—— 


How “Learned Birds” are Trained. 


Those who have seen exhibitions of trained 
canaries and other kinds of birds have no doubt 
often wondered how the little creatures were 
taught to perform their amusing and frequently 
difficult or complicated tricks and manceuvres. A 
correspondent of a Hartford paper, who is evi- 
dently well acquainted with the process, writes a 
pleasant account of the modes of training these 
birds. 

There is as much variety in disposition and 
power of adaptation among birds, says this wri- 
ter, as among human persons. One bird, for 
instance, may show a natural aptitude and fitness 
for ladder performances, another for drawing a 
wagon, still another for firing a cannon, and a 
fourth for rope walking. These little idiosynera- 
cies of the bird have to be consulted, and the 
training governed by them. 

Careful and constant experiment and great 
patience are the chief requisites in the trainer. 
A canary that now goes gravely up and down a 
ladder at the word of command, in one of these 
exhibitions, was tried for more than a year before 
it showed an aptitude for learning anything. On 
the other hand, an Australian paroquet which 
draws the little carriage containing two. other 
birds, and harnesses and unharnesses himself at 
the word of command, has only been in training 
a few weeks. 

The means adopted by the trainer to make this 
bird put his head through the collar, and draw, 
are ingenious. Paroquets have a natural inclina- 
tion to bite anything that is held out to them. 
The trainer takes advantage of this propensity, 
and having placed him between the shafts of the 
miniature barouche, presents his finger just out- 
side the collar. Instantly the bird runs his head 
through and seizes the finger. The trainer disen- 
gages it, an | the little bird starts on a home run 
drawing the wagon. A little expe- 


o disengage his head before 
ing, 
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lesson is repeated till the bird learns what is ex- 
pected of him, and performs his duty unaided by 
the finger. 


A similar system is pursued in teaching the ca- 


nary or sparrow to fire off the cannon. He is first 
tauzht to hop upon the little bar which drops the 
match on the touch-hole. 
accustom him to the smoke. 
difficult is to give the little winged artilleryman 
the needful steadiness under fire. 
the greatest patience and innumerable repetitions, 
but is learned at last. 


The next step is to 
The last and most 


This requires 


The tricks of rope-walking, feigning death, 


drilling and other feats are taught in a similar 
way. The great and only considerations being 
unwearying patience and uniform kind treatment. 
The birds are well fed; there is no appeal to 


hunger, nor are they, nor indeed can they be, 
punished in any way. 

White mice are also trained in this manner to 
perform several amusing feats. They are induced 
to climb poles or ropes by placing them at the 
foot, with their heads in the right direction, and 
then gently pinching their tails. They are led 
to carry a flag in their mouths by presenting the 
staff before their mouths repeatedly, till finally 
the mouse expects to find a little staff ready for 
him at the top of the pole, and so takes the one 
he finds lightly inserted there and brings it down. 

Any bird or mouse may be trained to some one 
feat perfectly, but it is seldom or never possible 
to teach the same one two or more tricks, its 
small brain being unable to remember one with- 
out forgetting the other.—Late Paper 

Pixt kab 


‘ Selected for “The Friend.” 
Diversions, 

Among the striking characteristics of the present 
day, are the instability and love of excitement 
which pervade the minds of the people. Many 
even among the professors of religion, seem to be 
“lovers of pleasure, more than lovers of God,” 
looking abroad for sources of gratification, and 
eagerly pursuing anticipated pleasures, iastead of 
endeavoring to secure from the present hour as it 
passes, those tranquil enjoyments which are the 


fruit of well doing, and to cultivate that retire- 


ment and mental introversion, in which we may 
profitably commune with our own heart and be 
still. One of the effects of this state of unsettle- 
ment is the great increase of public amusements 
and pastimes, which has latterly become so obvi- 
ous; for, as ‘the eye is never satisfied with see- 
ing, nor the ear with hearing,” so when the mind 
is let out to seek gratification in these vanities, 
the desire for them increases with the indulgence; 
and it is constantly requiring pew objects to please 
the senses, and to fill the aching void which they 
leave bebind them. Often, after having run the 
giddy round in the vain pursuit of pleasure, there 
is a secret sense of bitter disappointment, and a 
consciousness that these ewpty trifles cannot satisfy 
the longings of an immortal mind, designed for 
nobler and purer enjoyments. 

We apprehend that many of the lectures and 
readings, with other kindred exhibitions, are of 
latter time so mixed up with improper associations, 
that parents and others have need to be on their 
guard, lest in going themselves, or allowing their 
children to attend, they should be promoting a 
dissipation of mind, and an exposure to hurtful 
influences, the consequence of which may be last- 
ingly and injuriously felt.—Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting Advices. 


-———_>>———_ 


Seek after christian holiness, as a miser hunts 
‘after gold; nothing is so small on which she does 
not gain some profit. 


\ 
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COMFORT. 

“(We know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God, to them who are the called accord- 
ing to His purpose.” 

O how many hours of beauty 
Has the Master dealt around! 

And how many broken spirits 
Has He tenderly upbound! 


Selected. Selected for “The Friend.” 


In speaking of his companion’s service in one 
of the meetings for worship, John Pemberton 
says: 

He was led to expose the ignorance of those 
who concluded there was no worship performed, 
or profit experienced in meeting together, wnless 
some minister preached, and who were ready to 
admire at, and censure us for sitting in silence. 
This was not confined, he said, to those of other 
societies, but included some that profess with us, 
who never were baptized by the one eternal Spirit, 
which creates anew and translates from darkness 
to light; but are contented to remain in the out- 
ward court.—Friends’ Library. 


means of escape, I darted toward it like an arroy 
I was hardly a hundred yards distant, and t 
swallow could scarcely excel my desperate fligh} 
yet as I turned my eyes to the shore, I could s 
two dark objects dashing through the underbru | 
at a pace nearly double that of my own. By tha 
great speed, and the short yells which they oce 
sionally gave, I knew at once that they were t 
much-dreaded gray wolf. 

I had never met with these animals, but, fro} 
the description given of them, I had but litt 
pleasure in making their acquaintance. The 
untamable fierceness, and the untiring streng 
which seems to be a part of their nature, rend 
them objects of dread to every benighted travellé 


O how often to refresh us, 
Warmly beams the sun of life, 
Chasing from our brows the furrows 
Gathered in its gloom and strife. 


1 


Thus it will go on forever, 
Till the end of all things here; 
Till our Lord to glory call us, 
In His presence to appear. 


‘With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound’s deep hate, the hunter’s fire,’ 


they-pursue their prey, and nought but death ca 
separate them. The bushes that skirted the sho 
flew past me, as I dashed on in my flight. Th 
outlet was nearly gained; one second more, ar 
I would be comparatively safe, when my pursue 
appeared on the bank directly above me, whic 
rose to the height of some ten feet. There w 
no time for thought; I bent my head and dashe 
wildly forward. The wolves sprang, but mises 
culating my speed, sprang behind, while their i 
tended prey glided out into the river. 
Nature turned me toward home. The lig 
flakes of snow spun from the iron of my skate 
and I was now some distance from my pursuer 
when their fierce how] told me that I was aga 
the fugitive. I did not look back ; I did not fe 
sorry or glad; one thought of home, of the brig 
faces awaiting my return, of their tears if the 
should never again see me, and then every energ 


For ‘The Friend.” 

The following account of a wolf-chase is taken 
from John S. Springer’s “ Forest Life and Forest 
Trees :”’— 

‘‘ During the winter of 1844, being engaged in 
the northern part of Maine, I had much leisure 
to devote to the wild sports of a new country. To 
none of these was I more passionately addicted 
than that of skating. The deep and sequestered 
lakes of this northern State, frozen by intense 
cold, present a wide field to the lovers of this 
pastime. Often would I bind on my trusty skates, 
and glide away up the glittering river, 4nd wind 
each mazy streamlet that flowed on towards the 
parent ocean, and feel my very pulse bound with 
joyous exercise. It was during one of these ex- 
cursions that I met with an adventure, which, 
even at this period of my life, I remember with 
wonder and astonishment. 

I had left my friend’s house one evening, just 
before dark, with the intention of skating a short 
distance up the noble Kennebec, which glided|of mind and body was exerted for my escape. 
directly before the doer. The evening was fine|was perfectly at home on theice. Many were th 
and clear. The new moon peered from her lofty|days I spent on my skates, never thinking that 
seat, and cast her rays on the frosty pines that|one time they would be my only means of safet; 
skirted the shore, until they seemed the realiza-|Every half minute an alternate yelp from my pu 
tion of a fairy scene. All nature lay in a quiet|suers made me but too certain they were close 
which she sometimes chooses to assume, while|my heels. Nearer and nearer they came; I hear 
water, earth, and air seemed to have sunken into|their feet pattering on the ice nearer still, unt 
repose. I fancied I could hear their deep breathing. Ever 

I had gone up the river nearly two miles, when,|nerve and muscle in my frame was stretched | 
coming to a little stream which emptied into ajthe utmost tension. 
larger, I turned in to explore its course. Firand| The trees along the shore seemed to dance i 
hemlock of a century’s growth met overhead, and|the uncertain light, and my brain turned with m 
formed an evergreen archway, radiant with frost-|own breathless speed; yet still they seemed | 
work. All was dark within; but I was young|hiss forth with a sound truly horrible, when 2 
and fearless, and as I peered into the unbroken|involuntary motion on my part turned me out 
forest that reared itself to the borders of the|my course. The wolves close behind, unable’ 
stream, I laughed in very joyousness. My wild|stop, and as unable to turn, slipped, fell, sti 
hurra rang through the woods, and I stood listen-| going on far ahead, their tongues lolling out, the 
ing to the echo that reverberated again and again, | white tushes gleaming from their bloody mouth 
until all was hushed. Occasionally a night-bird|their dark shaggy breasts flecked with foam, ar 
would flap its wings from some tall oak. as they passed me their eyes glared, and th 

The mighty lords of the forest stood as if nought |howled with rage and fury. The thought flash« 
but time could bow them. I thought howoft the|on my mind that by this means I could avo 
Indian hunter concealed himself behind these|them, viz., by turning aside whenever they can 
very trees—how oft the arrow had pierced the|too near, for they, by the formation of their fe 
deer by this very stream ; and how often his wild|are unable to run on ice except on a right line. 


Should not this thy spirit strengthen 
To rejoice, be calm and still, 

And to follow where He leadeth, 
Let Him lead thee where He will? 


All things work for thy salvation ; 
If indeed thou art His friend: 
Tarry but a little season, 
Only wait until the end. 


So the bitterest, as the sweetest, - 
Serve alike to lead to heaven; 

Nor thy voice alone shall praise Him 
For the cross that once was given. 


Doubtless rugged heights arising, 
Fill thy heart with deep alarms, 

But when thou canst not surmount them, 
Christ will bear thee in His arms. 


Only journey ever onward, 
Farther on the homeward way, 
Ever with an eye uplifted 
To the clearer realms of day. 


Fearless thou mayest tread the valley, 
All in shadow though it be, 
When the open blue of heaven : 
Shines beyond the gloom for thee. 
Hymns from the Land of Luther. 


+. 


WAITING AT THE GATE. 
“Tm kneeling at the threshold, weary, faint and sore, 
Waiting for the dawning, for the opening of the door, 
Waiting till the Master shall bid me rise and come, 
To the glory of His presence, to the gladness of his 
home. 


Selected. 


A weary path I’ve travelled, mid darkness, storm and 
strife, 

Bearing many a burden, struggling for my life, 

But now the morn is breaking, my toil will soon be o’er, 

I’m kneeling at the threshold, my hand is on the door! 


Methinks I hear the voices of the blessed as they stand, 

Singing in the sunshine, in the far off sinless land. 

Oh would that I were with them, amid their shining 
throng, 

Mingling in their worship, joining in their song ! 


The friends that started with me, have entered long ago, 
One by one they left me struggling with the foe, 

Their pilgrimage was shorter, their triumph sooner won, 
How lovingly they’ll hail me, when all my toil is done. 


With them the blessed angels that know no grief or sin, 
I see them by the portals, prepared to let me in, 
Oh Lord, [ wait Thy pleasure, Thy time and way are 


best ; : ° ° ° 
“an ; halloo had rung for victory. I watched the owls| 1 immediately acted on this plan. The wolv 
Bet oe Pt worn .end ncaa deans Ridaey as they fluttered by, and held my breath to listen| having regained their feet, sprang directly towa 


me. The race was renewed for twenty yards ' 
the stream ; they were already close on my bac 
when I glided round and dashed past my pt 
suers. A fierce growl greeted my evolution, ai 
the wolves slipped upon their haunches, and sail 
onward, presenting a perfect picture of helple: 
ness and baffled rage. Thus I gained nearly 
hundred yards each turning. This was repeat 
two or three times, every moment the wolves g 


to their distant hooting. 

All of a sudden a sound arose; it seemed from 
the very ice beneath my feet. It was loud and 
tremendous at first, until it ended in one long yell. 
I was appalled. Never before had such a noise 


A Watchword.—May the friends of Christ and 
his holy cause stand firm in a patient, persever- 
ing testimony against every innovation, whether in 
doctrine or discipline; and by the steadfastness of 
their faith, the purity of their lives, and the meek-}met my ears—so fierce, and amid such unbroken 
ness and humility of their spirits, evince that|solitude. Presently I heard the twigs on the shore 
while they dare not strive to carry party views and|snap as if from the tread of some animal, and 
schemes, they feel themselves constrained by a|looking around I discovered myself to be the ob- i : y 
sense of religious duty, earnestly to contend for|ject of pursuit. My energies returned. The moon|ting more excited and baffled ; until, coming c 
the faith once delivered to the saints.—.Journal|shone through the opening by which I had en-| posite the house, a couple of stag-hounds, arous 
of Richard Jordan. itered the forést, and considering this the best|by the noise, bayed furiously from their kenne 
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e wolves, taking the hint, stopped in their mad| ‘9th mo. 15th, 1887. Autumn has again re-|scripture, corresponding with the intimations im- 
peer, and after a moment’s consideration, turned | turned; and it might in its recurring periods bring | mediately received, tending to draw our depend- 
ld fled. I watched them ’till their dusky forms] to mind that owr summer is passing, and that ere|ence from all but the uvailing teacher, and show- 
yappeared over a neighboring hill ; then, taking] long the winter of age will be upon us: a winter|ing us the folly of being turned aside from our duty 
“my skates, 1 wended my way to the house, |as it respects the mortal part, that knows no spring. |by the fear or the favor of man. Indeed I some- 
th feelings better to be imagined than de-|But our concern ought to be with the immortal|times almost conclude, that if we were concerned 
sibed.” and spiritual; and if we duly regard the lessons|to keep inward, and to fix our trust on the Spirit 
re that are sufficiently given us; properly estimate |of Truth which is indeed near all of us, sacrifices 
the importance of working while our day lasts;|would be prepared with a readiness we scarcely 
we may observe and realize the approach of the|dare anticipate, and our love to our Lord and 
closing season, with a calm, undisturbed trust.|Master entirely prevail over the fear of man. 
The frosts of age, of care, or of sorrow, may blight, |‘ Love,’ the wise king tells us, ‘is strong as death;’ 
and cause to fall from us the green leaves ofland under its influence, when we feel that our 
earthly hope and confidence ; and as they deaden |peace with Him lies in our obedience, the chas- 
and rustle in our path, so far from causing us to|tened and measurably corrected spirit-almost bows 
sigh over their faded beauty, we may regard them|in submission, and wishes at least to adopt the 
only as the harbingers of a better hope. language ‘ Not as I will, but as thou wilt.’ 

“§, G. with his companion J. B., accompanied| “ Thy fears respecting thyself seem urgent: but 
by , came here very unexpectedly Second-|thou knowest, my dear , ‘when the weeds 
day morn. He had an appointed meeting yester-|seem wrapped about our heads,’ and every conso- 
day, and went to to attend their meeting] lation hidden or withdrawn, that even then we can 
to-day. §.’s minute, I believe, embraced only the |do nothing for ourselves; patient submission, void 
meetings composing our Quarter. He appears|of all activity, only becomes us ; and as we thus 
fresh and lively in his Master’s cause—green in|submit ourselves with childlike simplicity, learn- 
old age. It is pleasant and encouraging to meetjing obedience by the things which we suffer, 
with those who uphold Quakerism on its primitive | doubtless in the right time, light will rise out of 
basis; those who are not turned aside by the bias| obscurity, and beauty be given thee for ashes, the 
of fleshly reasoning, and who are content to min-|oi] of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise 
ister of the ability immediately given.” for the spirit of heaviness. If. in the unfoldings 

«9th mo. 17th, 1837. I feel no capacity for|of Infinite Wisdom, thou disco¥erest the prepara- 
rejoicing with the unburdened, and those who/tion for a still stronger test of thy obedience and 
draw their short-lived pleasures from the polluted |love, yield, I entreat thee. Show thyself strongly 
fountains of this world : my spirit often turns from |on the Lord’s side, and forever discard ‘shrinking 
such, heavy and sorrowful. But to the heart,| from duty’s’ call, or throwing in thy own reason- 
mourning over its own sins, and bowed under ajings in opposition to the clear manifestations of 
sense of its infirmities, and almost wearied with|the Spirit that cannot err. I donot fora moment 
the conflicts, and difficulties, and fears, that assail|doubt a strong Arm is underneath for thy sup- 
it at times almost to despair—with these I desire| port, and that He who graciously awakened thee 
to be united in the closest fellowship; and some-|to see the beauty of holiness, is still very near 
times venture to rejoice in the feeling, as at least|thee to uphold, and succor, and sustain. Silence 
one little evidence of remaining life. then all creaturely reasonings, and throw thy care 

«T discover the scroll written ‘ within and with-|upon Him, who through the mouth of his prophet 
out with mourning,’ is still spread before thee,|/has queried, ‘ Who is he that feareth the Lord, 
and that thou art almost ready to sink under the|that obeyeth the voice of His servant ; that walketh 
weight of discouragements that surround. But{in darkness and hath no light? let him trust in 
thou wilt not forget it has been the christian’s|the name of the Lord, and stay upon His God.’” 
portion in all ages of the world. David says, ‘I (To be continued.) 
was brought low, and he helped me. He brought 
me up out of an horrible pit, out of the miry clay; 
and set my feet upon a rock, and established my 
goings, and has put a new song in my mouth, 
even glory to our God.’ Doubtless this highly 
favored servant often knew what it was to be 
brought to sit in dark and desolate places; and 
with human weakness he at such times deeply 
deplored his state, lest the gracious ear was closed 
against him, and regarded not his groanings ; but 
we find he soon had to acknowledge to better 
hopes: he always came to see the Lord was his 
rock and refuge, and to rejoice in Him as ever 
worthy to be praised for his mercy and his truth. 


i For “The Friend.” 
elections from the Unpublished Letters and 
i Journal of a Deceased Minister. 

4 (Continued from page 180.) 

‘Sixth mo. 14th, 1837. Reading, the most 
cellent in itself, does not always incite in us 
alings most desirable. And I always feel it best 
‘such times to retire patiently inward and wait 
t the immediate dispensation of the balm I seek. 
books were our constant companions and sought 
ato always in intervals of mental poverty, we 
jould be likely to forget the prime Source of 
very comfort. There are times when they may 
: perused pleasantly and profitably ; and there 
s seasons too, I think, when every consolation 
ym such sources is withheld; and the mind 
fiven to seek within for its requisite support. 

» law written in the heart, is a lesson often to 
3 studied; and the self-denial involved in the 

ender of our wills to accept the food best for 

8, is a part of the christian discipline, profitable, 
“not always pleasant to the natural will. The 
briptures present us with food adapted to various 
tuations of the mind. David knew the fluctua- 
fons of feeling that belong in common to the 
makened soul. His hopes sometimes were of the 
lappiest cast; he had only to rejoice and sing 
taises; but there were intervals when he, too, 
mew what it was to suffer the absence of faith 
ne hope: ‘ Will the Lerd cast off forever? Will 
ne be favorable no more? Are his mercies clean 
ne forever?’ Such are the mournful interroga- 
ions of one who is significantly termed the 
)Briend of God ;’ and he too seemed aware of their 
rigin ; but this, he says, ‘is my infirmity ;’ and 
» counterbalance it, he wisely determines to ‘ re- 
jnember the years of the right hand of the Most 
igh” And I feel an ardent hope while writing, 


fi at by abiding steadily faithful to the promptings 
bf duty, and suffering thy heart to be thoroughly 
sansed by the operations of the Spirit of Truth, 
shou mayest find that help is indeed laid upon 
Jne that is mighty and able to save. It is worth 
great deal of suffering to be able to realize the 
slement the true christian lives in. Love, and 
iniversal charity are its foundations ; and nothing 
gan be allowed an inmate that would hurt or de- 

n ” 
1 «6th mo. 25th, * * * We have very many 
lessons spread before us of the uncertainty of time; 
nd if we could learn from them properly to ap- 
pte ciate the passing moments, it might stand us 
hin stead when all the exciting circumstances of 
iy bis life will appear in their true colors. How When reduced to the very depths of wretchedness, 
(often do I wish that chastened seriousness might and our faith ready to fail, 1 know such assur- 
take the place of levity ; and that we might evince|ances sometimes fall coldly and heavily on the ear. 
more by our conduct and conversation, that the{ Unless applied by the Physician of value we feel 
{mind was staid upon an anchor, which outward|no unction in them, comparable to the weakness 
pia d worldly variations can neither reach nor dis-|and desolation that reigns within ; and ’tis doubt- 
iturb. I remember thy dear children while I am|less best we should be thus taught in the school 
Writing, with affectionate earnestness ; not that Llof Christ. We must be drawn from a dependence 
Phave anything now to lay to their charge, but that} on ourselves, or on visible objects, if the ‘life of 
my every wish for them is, to become useful and| Jesus’ prevail in us to its full extent. We can 
onsistent members of a Society that needs, deeply| only thus become as weaned children, and attain 
needs such acquisitions, and that thereby they|that state so desirable, that resolves everything 
may promote and shed a healthful influence among|into the pleasure of Him whose counsels are in- 
heir youthful associates, and gladden the hearts|scrutable. ‘I, even I, am He that comforteth 
f their parents and friends, by a decided settle-| you.’ ‘ Whoart thou that thou shouldst be afraid 
ent on the right side; the side of truth and of|of a man that shall die, and of the son of man 
1 ighteousness.”” that shall be made as grass?”? We see much in 

2 


Coal Mining and Mining Accidents i Eng- 
Zand.—An English Bluc Book reports that 320,- 
663 men and boys are employed in 3,192 coal 
mines in England and Wales. The coal brought 
to the surface in 1866 was slightly in excess of 
100,000,000 tons. One serious accident takes 
place for every 117,537 tons, and one life is lost 
for every 67, 877 tons so raised throughout the 
kingdom ; but this average is the mean between 
widely divergent extremes. The East Scotland 
collieries give 190,625, and those of South Dur- 
ham 129,826 tons of coal for every life they take. 
West Scotland and the midland counties of Eng- 
land stand pretty nearly on a par at 131,000 
tons per life. 

In Northumberland and North Durham, where 
the seams are more fiery than any others, the rate 
is one life lost for every 108,725 tons. In North 
Lancashire it is one to 98,173, and in South 
Staffordshire one to 94,495. In Monmouth and 
South Wales the proportion is between .74,000 
and 78,000, while the rest of the districts show 
a diminishing yield per life, till we get to North 
Staffordshire, where it is 30,387, and winds up 
with Yorkshire, where it is only 22,235. 


Pein FZ 


Our Lord declares he will come as a thief in 
the night, in a day and hour when he is not ex- 
pected. How awful will the summons be, +‘ Stew- 
ard, give an account of thy stewardship.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
Beavers in Maine. 

Although this animal has long since disappeared 
from the thickly settled portion of the United 
States, east of the Mississippi, yet they are still 
occasionally found in sequestered regions, even 
in the older States; a few years ago it was re- 
ported that beavers were yet to be met with in 
the comparatively little known mountainous por- 
tion of northern New Jersey, and the following 
account of their existence among the numerous 
lakes and wild mountain country of central Maine, 
has recently appeared in the American Naturalist. 
The statements are made by Henry Clapp, an 
experienced hunter and guide of Brownsville, 
Piscataquis County, of that State. 

“‘T have caught seventy beavers. Have killed 
seven from one house, and left one or more. I 
killed five from another house, and opened the 
house, which was about four feet across on the 
inside, and two feet high. It was oven-shaped. 
There was but one room in it, and I never saw a 
house with more. The houses are sometimes 
round, sometimes oblong. The house is made of 
brush thrown intoa pile, and covered with mud 
and sticks. ‘The room is eaten out of the brush ; 
that is, the brush is in a pile, and the room is 
made by gnawing out a part of it. The passage 
way is a ditch passing downward and forward into 
the water, and is-covered with brush and mud. 
Right on the top of the house is a part of the roof 
where there is no mud on the sticks, thus leaving 
the wall open enough there for ventilation. 

“The beaver makes his pond to enable him to 
bring and store his food, which is the bark of 
white birch, yellow birch, mountain ash, swamp 
maple, poplar, and willow, and perhaps some 
others. They throw their brush over their passage 
way, so that the top of it is in the water; that 
is, the butt of the bush is over the passage 
way, and the twigs of the top in the water. They 
cut down the trees, which are for food, and stick 
the butts under ‘the brush, leaving the tops to 
float. If the tree is larger than one and a half 
inches, or two inches at farthest, the beaver cuts 
off the top, and drags it and the stems to his house 
separately. I have seen the wood as large as 
five inches, and three or four feet long. Have 
seen a white birch felled by them four inches in 
diameter. In the winter they come up under the 
ice and gnaw their bark there. Gradually in 
such places air collects under the ice, which is, I 
think, what they breathe out when they are there. 
I have seen one stay under water seven and one- 
half minutes by the watch, and have heard from 
a reliable man of their staying twelve to fourteen 
minutes. The otter will kill young beavers. I 
don’t know of anything else that destroys them 
except man. Their meat is excellent, and the 
meat from their tail is a delicacy. 

“ The Dam.—I will describe one dam. It was 
lately built. It was six rods long; not straight 
across the stream, but the middle was further 
down stream than each end. The groundwork 
was of small alders, cherry trees, and bushes. 
Nearer the top, trees from one to one and a half 
inches in diameter were placed on, the butt being 
hauled over so as to rest on the bottom of the 
stream below, and the top woven into the dam. 
On the upstream side it was covered with moss, 
mud, gravel, and rocks, and some of the rocks I 
judge would weigh fifteen to twenty pounds. The 
water dripped over the dam evenly the whole 
length. The dam flowed the pond above, which 
was a mile long. It was not at a narrow place in 
the brook. It had been built the summer before, 
and in the fall while I was there, I caught six 
beavers there, and think I caught them all, 


There were seven houses in the neighborhood, 
but only one of them was new. I drove them 
from this to one of the old ones, and then to 4n- 
other. This last was a mile from their dam. 
They began to haul wood to it. I caught none at 
the new house, but two at the first old house they 
fled to, and four at the second. I frightened them 
from the new house by paddling around it in my 
canoe. It was on anisland. They work on their 
house, putting mud and sticks on it, till freezing 
weather. 


ings, openings of Scripture passages, with livgl 
operations of the Divine power in my mind; a}. 
sometimes with so much energy, that I have b 
almost ready to offer what I had upon my mind 
others. Butas, through an holy awe which dy 
upon my heart, I endeavored to try my offerings? 
the unerring balance of the sanctuary, I foungy 
was too light to be offered, and was thankful 
the Lord for his merciful preservation, in thai 
had been enabled to avoid offering the sacrificed 
fools. But when the time really came that it 4 


“I will describe another dam and settlement of|divinely required of me, the evidence was so f 


beavers, on the Restigouche River, in the northern 
partof New Brunswick. The pond flowed was a 
mile long. At the foot of the pond was a dam 
five feet high. Four rods below was a dam three 
feet high which flowed back to the first dam, 
raising the water against it one and one-half feet. 
Three rods farther down the brook was a third 
dam, not more than two feet high, also flowing 
back to the dam next above. A rod ortwo below 
was a fourth dam, not more than one and a half 
feet high, which flowed the water back to the 
third dam. There were two beaver-houses on the 
pond. The new one, which was the one inhabited, 
was one-quarter of a mile above the dam. The 
old one was fifty to sixty rods farther up. I killed 
seven beavers here that winter (1852 or 1853.) 
I cut the second and third dams down a little at 
the middle so as to have a running, open stream, 
and caught four otters there during the winter. 

‘“‘T never saw more than one passage way to a 
beaver-house, but it was said that there were 
several to this house. It was, by outside measure- 
ment, twenty-one feet across at the base; and we 
judged it to be ten feet high, but it had the ap- 
pearance of being two houses joined together. 
The men who opened it said it had but one room, 
and nine beavers were in it. I don’t think the 
beaver uses the tail much in swimming, but it 
makes much use of it in diving. In trapping, we 
take care not to drive the beavers away from the 
pond before it freezes; after it freezes they leave 
very reluctantly. We bait with swamp maple or 
mountain ash. We tie the trap to a dry spruce 
stake, which they will not gnaw. 

“The beaver weighs from twenty-five to sixty 
pounds ; the latter weight is very large. 
beaver-skin weighs from one to three pounds ; 
price now $2.50 a pound.” 

For “ The Friend.” 

In Friends’ Library, vol. 5th, page 334, the 
following interesting and instructive account is 
recorded in the life of John Griffith, which I con- 
cluded to transcribe for insertion in “The Friend.” 

«¢ About this time I hada distant view of being 
called into the work of the ministry; my mind 
being at times wonderfully overshadowed with the 
universal love of God to mankind, in the glorious 
gospel of his Son, to such a degree, that I thought 
I could, in the strength thereof, give up to spend 
and to be spent, for the gathering of souls to Him, 
the great Shepherd of Israel; and that I could 
lift up my voice like a trumpet, to awaken the 
inhabitants of the earth. But I found all this 
was only by way of preparation for this important 
work, and that I had not yet received a commis- 
sion to engage therein. A fear and care were 
upon my mind, lest I shovld presume to enter 
upon this solemn ‘undertaking without a right 
call; it appearing to me exceedingly dangerous to 
speak in the name of the Lord without a clear 
evidence in the mind that he required it of me; 
which I then fully believed he would do in his 
own time, which was to be waited for. From 
this time until I was really called into the work, 
I frequently had, but especially in religious meet- 
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disputably clear, that there was not the least rogj 
to doubt; yet, through fear and human frailt 4 
put it off, and did not give way thereto. Butof 
how was I condemned in myself! The div 
sweetness which had covered my mind in f 
meeting was withdrawn, and I was left in a vq 
poor disconsolate state, wherein I was ready to by 
forgiveness, and to covenant with the Lord, thf 
if he would be pleased to favor me again in lif 
manner, I would give up to his requiring. 

the next First-day meeting, the heavenly pow 
overshadowed me in a wonderful manner, in whiff 
it was required of me to kneel down in suppliq 
tion to the Lord in a few words. I gave wi} 
thereto, in the dread of his power, with fear aq 
trembling. After which, my soul was filled wil 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, and I cou 
sing and make sweet melody in my heart to t 
Lord. As near as I remember, I was twenty-of 
years of age the very day I first entered into tli 
great and awful work of the ministry ; which wy 
the 21st of the Fifth month, old style, 1734. § 

‘“‘T have found my mind engaged to be somi 
what particular concerning the manner of my ef 
tering into the work of the ministry, to stand & 
way of caution and proper encouragement § 
others, who may peruse the same; having in tl 
course of my observation, had cause to fear thf 
some have taken the work of preparation, 
before hinted, for the thing itself; and to hay 
proceeded very far, to their own great woun 
ing, and the hurt of others, in bringing fort 
untimely fruit, which is exceedingly dangeg 
ous, and carefully to be avoided. Nothing 
a sufficient guard to preserve therefrom but kee 
ing a single eye, through the divine blessing, a 
fully considering what a great thing itis for du 
aud ashes to speak as the Apostle Peter direc 
viz: ‘as every man hath received the gift, eve 
so minister the same one to another, as good stev 
ards of the manifold grace of God. If any ma 
speak let him speak as the oracles of God ; if an 
man minister, let him do it as of the ability whic 
God giveth.’ The author to the Hebrews saitl 
that ‘no man taketh this honor to himself, b 
he that is called of God, as was Aaron.’ So the 
whatever some may pretend to, and intrude then 
selves into, unless they are really-called of Gog 
they have no share in that honor that comet 
from God only. 

‘‘The church of Christ hath not been witho 
its trouble from false ministers, neither in th 
primitive times, aor in ours. That excellent go 
pel liberty in which all who feel themselves ix 
spired thereunto, whether male or female, m 
speak or prophecy, one by one, hath been an 
still is, abused by false pretenders to divin 
inspiration ; yet the liberty ought to be preserve 
inviolable, and other means found out to remed: 
this great inconveniency; which would not b 
difficult, were the members in a general wa 
spiritually minded, rightly savouring the thing 
that be of God. Forward and unsanetified a 
pearances by way of ministry would then be easil 
awed and suppressed, so as not to disturb the peac 
of the church.” ‘ 
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‘ A Steam Man. 
he old adage which proclaims that ‘“there’s 
hing new under the sun,” has been daringly 
d yet successfully refuted. Zadock Deddrick, 
Newark machinist, has invented a man; one 
it, moved by steam, will perform some of the 
st important functions of humanity; that will, 
nding upright, walk or run, as he is bid, in 
direction, and at almost any rate of speed, 
awing after him a load, whose weight would 
: the strength of three stout draught horses. 
ie history of this curious invention is as follows: 
Six years ago Deddrick, the inventor, who is 
present but twenty-two years of age, conceived 
e novel idea of constructing a man that should 
seive its vitality from a perpetual motion ma- 
ine. The idea was based on the well-known 
echanical principle, that if a heavy weight be 
aced at the top of an upright, slightly inclined 
om a vertical, gravitation will tend to produce 
horizontal as well as a vertical motion. 
The project was not successful. However, by 
serving carefully the cause of the failure, pre- 
pine and perfecting the man-form, and by 
stituting steam in place of the perpetual mo- 
machine, the present success was attained. 
he man stands seven feet nine inches high, 
other dimensions of the body being correctly 
roportioned, making him a second Daniel Lam- 
rt, by which name he is facetiously spoken of 
ong the workmen. He weighs five hundred 
punds. Steam is generated in the body or trunk, 
hich is nothing but a three-horse power engine, 
ke those used in our steam fire-engines. The 
gs, which support it, are complicated and won- 
arful. The steps are takea very naturally, and 
fite easily. As the body is thrown forward, 
pon the advanced foot, the other is lifted from 
le ground by a spring, and thrown forward by 
ne steam. Hach step, or pace, advances the 
ody two feet, and every revolution of the engine 
roduces four paces. As the engine is capable 
making more than a thousand revolutions a 
ninute, it would get over the ground, on this cal- 
tion, at the rate of a little more than a mile 
minute. As this would be working the legs 
aster than would be safe on uneven ground, or 
a Broad street cobble stones, it is proposed to 
fur the engine at the rate of five hundred revo- 
ations per minute, which would walk the man at 
2 modest speed of half a mile a minute. 
The fellow is attached to a common Rockaway 
riage, the shafts of which serve to support 
him in a vertical position. These shafts are two 
ws of iron, which are made fast, in the usual 
anner, to the front axle of the carriage, and 
2 curved, so as to be joined to a circular sus- 
ning bar, which passes around the waist, like 
girth, and in which the man moves, so as to 
we in any direction. Besides these motions, 
iachinery has been arranged by which the figure 
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ich effectually prevent slipping. The whole 
Mffair is so firmly sustained by the shafts, and has 
ko excellent a foothold, that two men are unable 
9 push it over, or in any way throw it down. 
fn order to enable it to stop quickly, it is provi- 


n opposite to the natural position. 


_ An upright post, which is arranged in front of|county. 16. ‘ Wall Lake,’ Sac county. 
the dash-board, and within easy reach of the 
front seats, sustains two miniature pilot wheels, 
by the turning of which these various motions and |of ‘ walled lake,’ as those are concerning which 


Jed with two appliances, one of which will, as 
efore stated, throw it backward from the verti- 
l, while the other bends the knees in a direc-|Hlm lake, 
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so much has been said. They vary from half a 
mile to five miles in length, some of which are 
beautiful little sheets of water, but others are so 
grown up with wild rice and rushes that they are 
quite uninteresting in appearance, and all of them 
are shallow. The region where most of them 
exist has a gentle, undulating surface, and the 
depressions between the numerous rounded ele- 
vations not communicating so freely with each 
other as the depressions in well drained regions 
do, many of them have become occupied by peat 
marshes and small lakes, which drain into the 
upper branches of the rivers that rise in or flow 
through that region. 

The ‘walls,’ or, more properly, embankments, 
are really very interesting natural objects, and it 
is not surprising that they have attracted some 
attention. They vary much in height and width, 
as well as in the materials which compose them ; 
sometimes they are principally of boulders, but 
more often of sand, gravel and earthy material 
thrown out of the bed of the lake. In many 
instances where a peat marsh extends out like an 
arm of the lake, it is entirely separated from it by 
an embankment of turf thrown up by the same 
agency, but of turf, because that, and no other 
material, was within reach of the ice. These turf 

imes have a growth of willows 
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evolutions are directed. It is expected that a 
sufficiently large amount of coal can be stowed 
away under the back seat of the carriage, to work 
the engine for a day, and enough water in a tank 
under the front seat, to last half a day. 

In order to prevent “the giant” from fright- 
ening horses by its wonderful appearance, Ded- 
drick intends to clothe it, and give it, as nearly 
as possible, a likeness to the rest of humanity. 
The boiler, and such parts as are necessarily 
heated, will be encased in felt or woollen under 
garments. Pants, coat, and vest, of the latest 
styles, are provided. Whenever the fires need 
coaling, which is every two or three hours, the 
driver stops the machine, descends from his seat, 
unbuttons “ Daniel’s” vest, opens a door, shovels 
in the fuel, buttons up the vest, and drives on. 
On the back, between the shoulders, the steam 
cocks and gauges are placed. As these would 
cause the coat to sit awkwardly, a knapsack has 
been provided, that completely covers them. A 
blanket, neatly rolled up and placed on top of 
the knapsack, perfects the delusion. The face 
is moulded into a cheerful countenance of white 
enamel, which contrasts well with the dark hair 
and moustache. A sheet-iron hat, with a gauge 
top, acts as a smoke-stack. 

The cost of this “first man” is $2000, though 
the makers, Messrs. Deddrick & Grass, expect to 
manufacture succeeding ones, warranted to run a 
year without repairs, for $300. The same parties 
expect to construct, on the same principle, horses, 
which will do the duty of ten or twelve ordinary 
animals of the same species. These, it is confi- 
dently believed, can be used alike before car- 
riages, street cars, and ploughs. The man now 
constructed, can make his way, without difficulty, 
over any irregular surface, whose ruts and stones 
are not more than nine inches below or above the 
level of the road.—Late Paper. 


The “Walled Lakes” of lowa. 


The unusual situation and appearance of these 
curious bodies of water have led to no little dis- 
cussion and speculation. The mystery appears 
to be satisfactorily disposed of by White, State 
geologist of Iowa, in a late communication to the 
Dubuque Herald. He says: 

“From time to time, during the last ten or 
fifteen years, the public have been treated to ac- 
counts of the so-called walled lakes of northern 
Towa, one of them being situated in Wright and 
the other in Sac county, and almost every writer 
seems to have entertained the belief that the 
‘walls’ were the work of human hands, and those 
were the hands of a departed race of men who, 
ages ago, inhabited that region. While making 
examinations of the peat marshes of that part of 
the State during the past season, J had excel- 
lent opportunities to examine both of the lakes 
just named, as well as others of the same charac- 
ter, fourteen in number, of which the following 
is the list : 

1. Clear Lake, Cerro Gordo county. 2. Rice 
Lake, Worth county. 3. Silver Lake, Worth 
county. 4 Bright’s Lake, Worth county. 5. 
Crystal Lake, Hancock county. 6. Hagle Lake, 
Hancock county. 7. Lake Edward, Hancock 
county. 8. Lake Mary, Hancock county. 9. 
Lake Flora, Hancock county: 10. Owl Lake, 
Humboldt county. 11. Lake Gertrude, Wright 
county. 12. Lake Cornelia, Wright county. 13. 
Wright county. 14. ‘ Wall Lake,’ 
15. Twin Lakes, Calhoun 


embankments someti 
upon them, and have been called beaver dams ; 
but beavers never attempt to dam still waters. 
They dam runpving streams to obtain ponds of 
still water. These turf embankments very much 
resemble the material thrown out of a ditch in 
draining a marsh, but their origin is unmistakable. 
When the embankments are composed principally 
of boulders, they are usually thrown up from two 
to four feet high, and from five to fifteen feet 
wide, and imbedded in sand, gravel and earth, 
the outside of the embankment being usually as 
steep as the inner or lake side ; and the latter of- 
ten faintly resembles an artificial levee. Although 
they sometimes have a degree of regularity, the 
boulders which compose them are never arranged 
in any order, nor is there an appearance of any 
work of art upon them. 

he water in these lakes is almost always low 
in the latter part of the year, and the frosts of 
winter still further reduce the actual depth, so 
that very little unfrozen water remains in some of 
them. ‘This is often known to be the case, and 
only a few winters ago nearly all the fish of Wall 
lake, in Wright county, were killed by that means. 

It is evident that wherever the ice became 
frozen to the bottom of the lake, it would freeze 
fast to, and in many instances inclose the boulders 
and gravel which were strewed upon the bottom. 
Now when spring returned, the ice being raised 
by the rains and melting snows, would be carried 
with its burdens to the high water shore by the 
prevailing wind. Let this process be repeated 
year after year, from age to age, and it is evident 
that all the boulders within reach of the ice would 
be taken up and carried to the shore, and left 
exactly where the force of the ice ceased to act. 
Added to this, the almost constant dashing of the 
waves against the beach during the warmer parts 
of the year would have the effect of carrying out 
large quantities of gravel and sand, which would 
completely imbed the boulders. There is also 
another cause which doubtless assisted more than 
any other in giving the embankments their defi- 
nite form. 

The whole surface of these lakes freezes up 
almost simultaneously, and toa considerable depth. 
Now the natural expansion of a solid cake of ice, 
from half a mile to five in diameter, has, as every 
one knows, enormous power, quite equal to any 
amount required to throw up any and all the 


Wright county. 


Almost every one of these lakes presents the 
same phenomena, and is just as worthy the name 
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boulders we find in the embankments, or crowd 
them quickly against the steeper shores. No 
natural force would bring them back again, and 
the annual repetition of the forces above referred 
to affords sufficient explanation of the phenomena. 

It may be thought by some that the processes 
described would be too slow to produce the re- 
sults which we see, but slowness is quite in keep- 
ing with the mightiest operations of nature. 
‘The mills grind slowly, but they grind exceed- 
ing fine.’ 

The shores of Crystal Lake show two sets of 
embankments, showing that at a remote period the 
lake occupied a higher level, and that its surface 
was lowered by the deepening of its outlet, when 
the second embankment was formed. 

Seeing, then, that the origin of these embank- 
ments can be accounted for by the action of na- 
tural forces alone, it is difficult to understand how 
any one could suppose the human hand had any- 
thing to do with their construction. 

Excellence is never granted to man, but as the 
reward of labor. It argues no small strength of 
mind to persevere in the habits of industry, with- 
out the pleasure of perceiving those advantages, 
which, like the hands of a clock, whilst they 
make hourly approaches to their point, yet pro- 
ceed so slowly as to escape observation. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forvign.—Dispatches from Senafe announce that the 
British expedition for the invasion of Abyssinia was on 
its way to Ontalo the capital of the Tigre District. The 
Egyptian troops had been recalled at the request of the 
English government. Fenian matters remain in much 
the same condition. The editor of the Dublin Nation 
has been arrested for printing seditious articles. George 
Francis Train is delivering lectures in Cork on Ameri- 
can and Irish subjects, to crowded audiences. On the 
first instant a terrific gale prevailed throughout Eng- 
land, destroying much property and causing some loss 
of life. The following were the quotations on the 3d 
inst. Consols 934. U.S. 5-20’s, 724. Middling up- 
lands cotton, 7{d. Breadstuffs firm and unchanged. 

The bill regalating the press is opposed in the French 
Legislature. The Paris journals express the fear that 
the final result will be the extinction of whatever liberty 
the press of the country still possesses. Thiers, in a 
speech of great power, in opposition to the new law, 
urged the importance of allowing entire freedom to the 
press. One division of the French troops is about re- 
turning from Rome to France, the remainder of the 
forces will remain in Rome under the command of Gen- 
eral Dumont. 

The internal condition of Italy is becoming critical, 
and it is believed in Paris that the relations between 
the French and Italian governments are not so cordial 
as they have been. The policy recently adopted by 
Prussia on the Roman question has caused surprise, but 
an explanation of this course is found in the fact that 
in sustaining the temporal power of the Pope the Prus- 
sian government finds powerful means of conciliating 
its Catholic subjects, and of strengthening its influence 
over the Catholic States of south Germany, It is now 
considered certain that the General Council of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church will assemble at Rome in the latter 
part of this year. It is stated that the Italian govern- 
ment is about to send out a naval expedition to the Rio 
de la Platte, South America. Nothing is known as to 
the object of this movement. Menabrea, when interro- 
gated, declined to give any explanation. 

Dispatches from Athens give accounts of another 
battle between the Turks and Oretans, in which the 
latter were successful. 

In accordance with the expressed determination of the 
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for the sale of the Danish West India Islands, and a 
special courier has left this city for Washington with the 
document. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 2d says: A bill has been in- 
troduced by the government granting large indemnities 
to the King of Hanover and the Duke of Nassau, and 
has passed the Diet. Much opposition was shown to 
granting the appropriations, but toward the close of the 
debate on the subject, Bismarck declared that if they 
were not adopted he would be compelled to dissolve the 
Parliament. This threat was effective. 

The cholera, which has made sad ravages in Buenos 
Ayres, has subsided to a great degree, and its entire 
eradication is confidently anticipated at an early day. 
The disease, however, still prevails to an alarming ex- 
tent in the allied army, on the Paraguay. 

There has been no fighting since the departure of the 
last mails. President Lopez, of Paraguay, remained at 
Humaita, and his forces are well supplied with pro- 
visions and munitions of war. 

A severe famine prevails at Tangier and Tetuan, in 
Morocco, and a similar condition of things exists in 
Tunis. No adequate measures of relief are -provided, 
and it is stated that hundreds of persons die daily from 
absolute starvation. 

Unirep Statns.—Congress.—The supplemental recon- 
struction act is still under discussion in the Senate. 
The House bill for the taxation of shares of national 
banks in the places where the banks are located, has 
also passed the Senate. Resolutions of the Legislature 
of Colorado, asking admission as a State, have been pre- 
sented. The bill for the sale of the iron-clads was 
passed, with an amendment providing for the retention 
of a portion of them. The Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives has been instructed to investi- 
gate a statement which has been publicly made that one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court had stated in con- 
versation that the reconStruction laws of Congress are 
unconstitutional, and that the court will pronounce them 
so. The bill concerning the rights of American citizens 
in foreign countries has been debated in the House. A 
joint resolution of the General Assembly of Ohio with- 
drawing the ratification by that State of the proposed 
fourteenth constitutional amendment, and requesting 
the return of all papers giving assent to said proposition, 
was received and referred to the Judiciary Committee. 
Among the bills offered is one to continue the Freed- 
men’s Bureau for one year after 7th mo. 16th, 1868. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 235. Of consump- 
tion, 38; inflammation of the lungs, 20; palsy, 8; old 
age, 9. The mean temperature of the First month, ac- 
cording to the record kept at the Penna. Hospital, was 
30.12, which is about 4} deg. higher than that of the 
First month, 1867. The highest temperature of the month 
was 45°, and the lowest 11°. The amount of rain 3.62 
inches. The average of the mean temperature of the 
First month for the past seventy-nine years, is stated to 
be 31.15 deg. The highest mean during that entire 
period occurred in 1790, and was 44°, the lowest in 
1857, when it was only 22.37 deg. . 

The South.—The several State Conventions continue 
in session, engaged upon the important business for 
which they were assembled. 

General Carlin, Assistant Commissioner of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau of Tennessee, has made a tour of inspec- 
tion to Memphis and Chattanooga, and reports com- 
plaints of hard times among all classes and complexions. 

General Scott, of the Freedmen’s Bureau in South 
Carolina, reports that not five freedmen in a hundred 
have made more than their provision for this year, and 
many are in debt to the planters, and therefore will be 
unable to support themselves. 

In the cotton-growing districts the colored people will 
suffer to some extent, but General Carlin says it will 
prove a useful lesson, as nothing but actual suffering 
will appeal so forcibly to their reason, and impress on 
their minds the necessity of economy and prudent living. 
He will not take steps to provide for the wants of these 
people until it becomes absolutely necessary, except at 
Memphis, where many sick and destitute arrive from all 
quarters, He thinks there is more sound than substance 
in the clamor about destitution in the South. There is 
lawlessness, laziness and dishonesty in abundance, and 
he bopes the government will disregard all attempts to 
induce it to lend money to planters, taking liens, &. 

General Carlin says a great national work could be 
undertaken by the government to the immediate advan- 
tage of the southern people, white and black, and the 
advantage of the whole country, by rebuilding and re- 


Spanish government to uphold the temporal power of| pairing the levees along the Mississippi, and all the idle 


the Pope, steps have been taken in Madrid for the forma- 
tion of a corps to be known as the ‘“ Papal Legion.” 

A Copenhagen dispatch of the 2d inst. says: King 
Christian has signed the treaty with the United States 


men in the South who are willing to work could find 
profitable employment, and the most fertile portion of 
the cotton and-sugar lands could be reserved to cultiva- 
tion. 


‘pushed out and the terrified people were rescued) 


It appears from the report of the Washington P 
dent Aid Society, that six or seven thousaud per 
mostlycolored, in that city receive their daily food 
that association. 

Miscellaneous.—The Secretary of the Interior has 
a contract with*James F. Joy, of Detroit, for the sa 
all the unoccupied Cherokee neutral lands in Kans 
a uniform rate of $1 per acre. 

On the 30th ult., while some two or three hun 
people, men, women and children, passengers b. 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad train were crossin 
Mississippi river on foot to St. Louis, the ice su 
broke loose from the shore and floated down the r 
Happily the great field of ice did not break, and 
floating some distance down the river it pressed ag: 
a steamer on the Missouri shore, from which planks 


substantial bridge at this point is much needed, 
measures are now in progress for the constructi 
one. 

On the night of the 29th ult., a most destructive 
occurred in Chicago, destroying many buildings 
much merchandize. The total loss is computed at a 
$2,600,000, on which there was insurance to the am 


cotton, 19 cts.; Orleans, 20 cts. 
fine flour, $7.25 a $8.25; extra, $8.50 a $9.25; fa 
and fancy brands, $10 a $14. Southern and Pen 
vania red wheat, $2.50. a $2.60. New yellow c 
$1.12 a $1.15. Oats, 73 a 78 cts. The arrivals. 
sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard, numb 
about 1200 head. Hxtra sold at 10 a 10% cts. pe 
gross; fair to good, 8 a 9} cts., and common 5 a 7} 
Of sheep about 7000 were sold at 5 a 7 cts. per lb. g 
Hogs were in demand; about 3500 sold at $10. 
$11.50 per 100 lbs. net. Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, $ 
a $2.09. New corn, 83 cts. Oats, 58 cts. Oincin 
—Corn in ears, 83 a 84 cts. Oats, 67 a 70 cts. 
$1.66 a $1.70. Barley, $2.30 a $2.35. Baltimor 
Red wheat, $2.55 $2.85, the latter for choice. W. 
corn,, $1.20 a $1.22; yellow, $1.15 a $1.17. Oats, 
a 75 cts. Lowisville—Cotton, 164 a 17 cts. Wh 
$2.40. Corn, 75 a 80 cts. Oats, 66 a 67 cts. | 


NOTICE, 


The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Asso‘ 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, ' 
be held at No. 109 North Tenth street, on Second- 
evening, 10th inst., at 8 o’clock. The Women’s Exe 
tive Committee is invited to attend. 

Philada. 2d mo. Ist, 1868. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanrep a Twacuer for the Second Department of 
Girls’ School—one qualified to teach Arithmetic, Gre 
mar, Natural Philosophy, &c. Itis desirable to obt 
one who can enter on her duties at once. 

Apply to either of the undernamed. 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown, Pa. 

Beulah M. Hacker, No. 316 S. Fourth St., Ph 
Martha D. Allen, No. 528 Pine St., Phila, 
Susan E. Lippincott, Haddonfield, N. J. 


NOTICE. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to suj 
intend and manage the farm and family under the ¢ 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and | 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Oa' 
raugus Co., New York. Friends who may feel tk 
minds drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 So. Second St., Phil 
John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. ; 
Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., P 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NBAR FRANKEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELP 

Physician andSuperintendent,--Jospu4 H.WortH 
ron, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients ma; 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exzis, 0 
of the Board of Managers, No.637 Market Street, Ph 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board, 


